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EXTRACTS FROM COCKBURN’S REVIEW. 
(Continued from page 691.) 

Among the numerous testimony-bearers to 
what they believed to be the light of truth, 
witnessing against the received errors of the refor- 
mation, the religious society of Friends took its 
rise, and soon came to be an interesting portion 
of the Christian community. This society arose 
at a period when church and state were greatly 
agitated by the speculations of different re- 
ligious professors, and by the intrigues of differ- 
ent political parties. Its organization and 
establishment, was through manifold trials and 
much suffering on the part of those prepared 
to become instrumental in concentrating the 
light of truth, so as to produce the practical 
effects of its virtue and power. The combined 
operations of church and state could not repress 
the arising and consolidation of the society of 
Friends. The devices brought into action, and 
the, penalties inflicted upon the people, greatly 
tended to bring into view the effective illustra- 
tion of that spiritual principle, which the 
society believes every human mind” is endowed 
with, as a medium whereby the saving unction 
and virtue of the gospel may be experienced. 


The recognition of this epiritual principle, as a | 
leader and guide in spiritual things, became a | 


rallying point to many minds sorcly perplexed 
and tossed to and fro, upon the current of the 
floating opinions of the age. Individuals having 
come to the experience of a spiritual principle 
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path, and drawing their minds into a sensible 
union with the immutable and inexhaustible 
fountain of good, they became associated and 
united together in the participatjon of heavenly 
virtue, and in the enjoyment of a spiritual bond 
of union and Christian fellowship which could 
not be broken—meetings were gathered and 
established upon the basis of primitive essential 
principle, and in the absence of creaturely ac- 
tivity and external ceremony, spiritual worship 
in its native operation and powerful effects, came 
to be known. 

As the human mind comes to cease from its 
own irregular workings, and emptied of those 
cogitations produced by visible objects, it recurs 
in some degree to its pristine state of adapta- 
tion, as a recipient for spiritual impressions, con- 
genial with its unadulterated nature, and con- 
vertible into spiritual nourishmentand Christian 
strength. From this source, through dedicated 
minds, emanated the different peculiar testi- 
monies which the religious society of Friends 
embraced asa people, and maintained in practice, 
even under grievous persecution. The testi- 
monies into which the exercise of true spiritual 
worship led, were*consistent with themselves, 
and reached the pure witness for truth in many 
minds, who were strangers to the spirituality of 
religious principle. The verbal and practical 
testimonies of individuals redeemed from the 
corruptions of selfish nature by the virtue of 
divine grace, were gladly received by many in 


opening.their understanding, enlightening their |:the love of truth ; and thus in the ordering of: 
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Divine Wisdom the society of Friends was as 
an example to the nations, gathered out of all 
other Christian denominations into the capacity 
oc of a visible church. 

Si The decisive testimonies borne by the society 
t of Friends against the corruptions of Christ- 
ianity, excited great animadversion and opposi- 
tion in the minds of many, in almost all the 
‘ existing denominations of Christian professors. 
However these denominations differed from one 
another, they appear to have united in a general 
opposition to Friends. The Quaker principle 
was denounced as embracing a renunciation of 
Christianity, and, under the pretence of greater 
degrees of spiritual light, undervaluing the 
Holy Scriptures, denying the Lord that bought 
them, and in consequence of their supposed 
infidel views, the society was deemed unworthy 
of either Christian communion or civil pro- 
tection.* This denunciation was not in words 
only, but was embraced and acted upon by high 
religious professors, in effective stations both in 
church and state. All the energies of that 
spirit of undue domination, which seeks tocon- 
trol both the minds and bodies of men, appear 
to have been aroused at the prospect of the 
human mind becoming released from those 
fetters, which scholastic divinity for ages had 
been riveting. 

However charity may be disposed to cover 
with its mantle the aberrations of erring human- 
ity, it is a homage due to immutable truth, to 
acknowledge the liability of the human mind 
to misapply the means of good so as to produce 
= evil. The misapplication of religious principle 
and feeling, has proved a cause of more calamity 

to the human family, than all other causes com- 
bined. The ancient, abstruse and complicated 
theology of the schoolmen appears to have been 
founded on mystery, cemented by tradition and 
ceremonial superstition, and enforced by civil 
-enalties. However the reformation may have 
softened some of the features of this picture, 
the native lineaments remained virtually and 
substantially the same. The political establish- 
ment of the national reformed churches, em- 
bracing a forced maintainance for the clergy, 
appears to have prevented them from coming 
fully to the light of the gospel day, or the fuil 
. realization of gospel principle and practice. 
, The reformed hierarchy, was willing to borrow 
from:Popish supremacy the succession of the 
ministry. with the corresponding entail of “ the 
loaves and fishes.” 

The society of Friends was originally formed 
of individuals who had come to the experi- 
mental knowledge of gospel truth, and could 
not subject principle to interest, nor comply 
with the demands of church rates, nor in any 
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*See Address of the General Court of Boston, to 
King Charles 2d, on his restoration.—Hurcainson’s 
History oF MassacHUSETTS. 
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way countenance or support a hireling ministry. 
Hence the -animosity of the clergy to this 
people, and their constant endeavors to un- 
christianize them, and render them odious in 
the eyes of the world. Friends believed the 
were called to bear verbal and practical testi. 
mony to the simplicity, purity, and universality 
of the gospel dispensation. They claimed 
nothing more nor less, than the liberty of the 
truth as it is in Jesus. Without calling in 

uestion the written scriptures, they embraced 
the spirituality of the gospel dispensation, and 
believed every individual had a measure of the 
divine spirit to preserve him from evil or re- 
deem him from it. This claim subjected the 
society, in the eyes of the hireling clergy, to 
the charge of enthusiasm and fanaticism, and 
many other opprobrious epithets. The reason 
is obvious: the universal operation of the 
efficient principle of divine grace in the mind 
of man, to which they bore testimony, takes 
the commodity of gospel traffic out of the hands 
of the clergy. It places them on a level with 
other men, and dries up the source of their 
power and interest. Hence the tocsin of alarm, . 
‘the church is in danger,” has constantly been 
sounded, when individuals or communities have 
let go their leading strings of tradition, and 
inquired or judged for themselves respecting 
the obligations of religious duty. 

Truth is immutable, universal in its nature, 
and will shed its influence and benefits on all 
who come under its operation. The spiritual 
ministration of the gospel dispensation is, in 
divine wisdom, every way adapted to the capa- 
city and wants of man. So far is the leading 
and distinguishing principle of the religious 
society of Friends from being enthusiastieal, 
fanatical, or visionary, that it is not only clearly 
delineated in the scriptures, but is in accord- 
ance with the very constitution of the human 
mind. As the human body consists of organ- 
ized matter fitting it for animal sensation, and 
requiring material nourishment to support it in 
the exercise of the functions of animal life ; 
so the human mind, consisting in a germ of 
intellectual being, requires the aid and influence 
of the divine spirit, to qualify it for fulfilling 
the functions of intellectual life. This germ 
of intellectual being is capable of expanding 
in time, and of enjoying in eternity the im- 
press or image of the communicable attributes 
of its divine original: The intellectual capacity 
— to the impressions of the attributes of 
he divine spirit, whether of light and know- 
ledge, or love and goodness, becomes a recipient 
of that spiritual nourishment which alone can 
sustain the faithful mind in all its exercises. 
The reciprocation of the mind of man under 
the impressions of that spirit which “ giveth it 
an understanding,” is that spiritual intercourse 
which constitutes essential divine worship, and 
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ever has and will ever remain to be, the alone I leave the governor and all these men to judge- 
basis of all true religion and piety. If nothing So after a little pause he suid, in case you were 
were brought forth in the human mind but the | assaulted by robbers, that would break your 
images and fruits of the divine spirit, there; house and take what they could get from you; 
could be nothing but peace on earth, and good jor upon the highway, and would take your 


will to men. Turning from the influence and 
direction of this spirit, and yielding to the im- 
pulses and desires of the earthly nature, is the 
cause of evil in the human heart. As the 
mind recedes from the divine light, or its 
spiritual guide, it falls in the same proportion 
under the influence and control of the sensual 
nature. Human nature being susceptible of 
animal sensation and intellectual feeling, appears 
to form a connecting link between animal and 
intellectual life. The position of man on the 
scale of being, connects him with two worlds. 
The probations arising from his mixed nature 
are great. His means of safe guidance are 
amply sufficient, and his enjoyment and happi- 
ness commensurate with his trials and obedi- 
ence to the unfoldings of the redeeming spirit 
of Christ. 

From an impartial review of the nature. and 
operation of the fundamental principle of the 
society of Friends, there does not appear any 
just ground for the charge of fanaticism and 
selfishness. The society claims no exclusive 
rights or privileges. The Friends stand on a 
level with their fellow men. The principle of 
saving light and grace is as free and universal 
as the light of the sun, or the air of the at- 
mosphere. However variously the degrees of 
external knowledge may be diffused among the 
different classes of men, the monitions and 
gratulations of divine good, reach every heart 
in every clime. No external condition precludes 
the aspirations of the spirit of true devotion.* 
Amidst all the various evils of human life, the 
bland effulgence of celestial virtue, encircling 
the wounded heart, soothes to resignation and 


peace. 
(To be continued.) 


| 
EXTRACT FROM JOHN RICHARDSON’S JOURNAL. 


The governor said, “ I want to know the rea- 
sons why you as a people do not assist the king 
and country with men and arms, for their and 
your own defence and safety, against all that 
may attempt your hurt. I replied, the most 
convincing reasons I have to offer the governor 
are: we have neither precept nor example 
from Christ or his apostles, to use the sword to 
hurt one another with. No! said he, what 
then means that ‘saying of our Saviour, when he 
bade him that had no sword, sell his cloak or 
coat and buy one? I replied, one of his disci- 
ples answered and said, Lord, here are two; 
Christ said, it isenough. Now, how two swords 
can be enough to answer for a general precept, 


*Coloss. c 1. xxiii. 


purse or horse, what would youdo in that case? 
I replied, I could not directly answer what I 
should do in such a case, because through the 
Lord’s mercy I was never yet so assaulted ; but 
it appears most likely, that [should endeavor 
to keep my house from being broken up, and 
yet withal be tender of men’s lives; and as to 
the other assault, inasmuch as it is well known 
I do not provide any outward weapon for m 
own defence, neither sword, pistol, nor any pi 
like weapon, therefore I must rely upon the 
Lord for protection and help, who is able to 
rescue me out of the hands of all such ungodly 
men ; orif he does not, I must endeavor to bear 
what the Lord suffers such todoto me. The 
governor said, you say well, for inasmuch as 
you have not provided anything for your own 
defence, you have nothing to fly to but the Lord; 
you say very well; and said he hoped what he - 
had offered had not given any offence. I re- 
plied, it was so far from that, we were glad he 
was so free with us.” 


“There are geveral faculties in the soul of 
man, that are conformed to several kinds of 
objects; and according to that life a man is 
awaked into, so these faculties do exert them- 
selves; and though, while we live barely an 
animal life, we converse with little more than 
this outward world, and the objects of our 
senses, yet there are faculties within us that 
are receptive of Ged. And when we arrive 
once into a due measure of purity of spirit, 
the rays of heavenly light will as certainly 
shine into our minds as the beams of the sun, 
when it arises above the horizon, do illuminate 
the clear and pellucid air: and from this sight 
and illumination, the soul proceeds to an inti- 
mate union with God that fills it with inex- 
pressible joy and triumph. For, if the objects 
of this outward world, that strike upon the 
senses,,do so please and delight us, what infi- 
nite pleasure must there needs be in those 
touches and impresses, that the Divine love 
and goodness shall make upon our souls !” 


Say not thou hast lost a day, 
If amidst its weary hours, 
Gloomy thoughts and flagging powers, 
Thou hast found that thou couldst pray. 
By a single earnest prayer 
Thou may’st much of work have done, 
Much of wealth and progress won, 
Yielded not by toil and care.—Lord Kinloch, 
—_———_-—<8 


- That which to-day is not begun, 
Is on the morrow stil] undone.— Goeth. 
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FROM “MEDITATIONS ON DEATH AND 
ETERNITY.” 


(Translated from the German.) 
GOD I8 LOVS. 


Could we silence every tongue, 

Love! thy praise would still be sung. 
Sun and moon, and stars above, 

All bear witness, God is Love. 

Silent heights, depths, earth and heaven, 
Soul! by thee is witness given. 


Labor’s impulse—peaceful hour— 
Joy in living—come from Thee. 
I—what am I? whence my power? 
Gave a foe this strength to me? 
Say—are speech, ear, sight, and feeling 
Tokens of love, or hate’s revealing ? 
Oh, I feel Thee—and before Thee, 
Father of Love, in praise I fall; 
For that I am I will adore Thee— 
Join the chorus, creatures all. 
Love gave me life—and from above 
Bestows all good—because ’tis Love. 
(1 St. John iv. 3.) 
“God is Love!” How constantly is not this 
thought—the most comforting of all to an 
anxious human heart—reproduced in the 


rayers and writings of Christians, and yet how 
ew quite comprehend it! and, more deplorable 
still, how few have full and unswerving faith in 
this blessed truth ! 
Heaven and earth proclaim it, for every law 
of nature bears witness to it; reason, also, bids 


us put faith in it—the revelations of Jesus 
Christ preach it—and yet how vague and un- 
certain is the belief in it in most human hearts! 

Ali the nations of antiquity have said it: 
God is the wisest and purest Love. The most 
enlightened as well as the least civilized peoples 
of the present day profess it. Yet all have 
witnessed many fearful events seemingly in 
contradiction with this faith. They have seen 
dreadful wars that have struck down the hopes 
of nations—wars which have been permitted by 
God: and they have been terrified at the 
thought that these evils were sent by the God 
of Love. They have seen floods and inunda- 
tions devastate whole countries; they have 
seen earthquakes shake the earth to its very 
foundations, cities and villages engulfed in the 
fiery abyss, and millions of human beings 
destroyed in a moment. They have seen 
mountains give way and bury under their ruins 
populous regions; they have seen a single 
tempest sweep every ship from the seas, and 
famine and pestilence convert smiling land- 
scapes into deserts—and with doubting hearts 
they have asked: can all this havoc be the 
work of a loving God? 

No! cried a voice in their bosoms; and yet 
the dreadful events would force themselves upon 
their memory. Hereupon they endeavored by 
the light of their immature reason, to solve the 
apparent contradictions in the government of 
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the world, and thus they came to believe not 
only in the loving Father of all, but also in an 
EVIL BEING, who is ever contending against 
His goodness. Their childish imaginations 
created two deities of almost equal might, and 
placed both, as antagonistic powers, on the 
throne of the universe. They loved the good 
Deity, and brought Him thank-offerings; and 
they feared the evil deity, or the Devil, and 
endeavored to allay his enmity by prayers. 

In this manner the ignorant heathens inter- 
preted the origin of evil in the world, which 
their weak understandings, and their imperfect 
conceptions of the greatness of God, could not 
reconcile.with His goodness. In consequence, 
the idea of a mighty evil spirit, opposed to 
God, was introduced among the Jews also, 
when they dwelt among the heathen during 
the Babylonian captivity ; and this notion of a 
Devil, as the author of all evil in the world, 
was again transmitted from the Jews to the 
Christians, Jesus and his apostles having, when 
addressing Jews, made use of figures of speech 
which would be likely to be understood by the 
people. 

This ungenerous notion, so incompatible with 
the omnipotence and omniscience of God, is 
perhaps hardly worthy of a refutation. There 
is no God but God! He, and He only of all 
beings, is the Lord of the living and the dead. 
He alone rules the destinies of the worlds, as 
those of the humblest worm in the dust. 

Thus thinks the Christian. But unfortun- 
ately the conceptions which a great number of 
Christians form of the all-loving God, are not 
therefore more exalted, but frequently (hard as 
it is to believe) even less pure than those of the 
heathen. When the heathen found it impos- 
sible to reconcile the goodness of God with the 
evils of life, he invented, as a means of ex- 
plaining the contradiction, a second deity, an 
evil being, but he did not accuse the God of 
goodness of being the author of evil, and did 
not attribute to Him low human, or rather 
animal passions. Many Christians, on the con- 
trary, who as such believe of course in one God 
only, seeing the many ills that afflict humanity, 
explain these by conceiving of God as a God of 
vengeance, as an angry God, a jealous and in- 
exorable God, who punishes the faults of a 
moment (for is man’s life on earth more than & 
brief moment?) with the sufferings of eternity, 
and who takes revenge for the sins of the 
fathers on their innocent offspring—actions 
which, if committed by a human being, would 
rightly be considered as execrable and unjus- 
tifiable. 

These ideas of the Most High originated at a 
period when the human race was still in its in- 
fancy, and when men hardly formed a higher 
conception of God than that of a very powerful 
human being, and when they even depicted the 
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Deity in human form. These are remnants from 
the time when Moses exhorted the Israelites, 
and when he was obliged to use expressions that 
could make an impression on their hard hearts. 
For what were the children of Israel at the time 
they were led out of Egypt? Were they not 
rude and ignorant, without instruction, without 
education, accustomed only to bondage under 
their Egyptian masters, obeying only when they 
felt the lash over them? Did they not make 
unto themselves idols of gold and stone, and 
worship these as they had seen the Egyptians 
worship their idols? Did they not even do this 
after Moses had preached to them that there 
was but one Almighty God, and no other God? 

To be able to guide such a people and to ac- 
custom them to strict obedience to the heavenly 
precepts, Moses was obliged to address them in 
accordance with their usual modes of thought. 
Children must be spoken to in terms different 
from those which would be used to grown-up 
persons, and ignorant, uncivilized nations can- 
not be addressed in the same language as think- 
ing, highly cultivated peoples. 

However, even after the Israelites accepted 
the laws of Moses, and faithfully conformed to 
them, these ruder conceptions of God, meant 
only for their fathers, when they came out of 
the Egyptian bondage more than a thousand 
years previously, continued to prevail among 
them. And as the first Christians had been 
for the most part Jews, it followed, as a mat- 


ter of course, that they took their conceptions 
of God over into Christianity with them. And 
thus they have descended from generation to 
generation, even unto our day, and have been 
- maintained, partly by the circumstances of the 


times and society, partly by the circumscribed 
knowledge of many teachers, partly by erro- 
neous interpretations, and applications of cer- 
tain passages in Holy Writ. 

We, however, will hold fast by that alone 
which Jesus Christ taught and revealed. And 
He, the Eternal Son, described the Father as 
the purest Love, in which there is no particle 
of evil—as the all-perfect"Being, in whom con- 
sequently no human passion or weakness can 
dwell, who is alike incapable of jealousy, of 
anger, of vengeance, and of repentance. He 
blames the outbreak of such passions in man— 
how then could he find them praiseworthy in 
the highest Being, in Him who is most emphat- 
ically Love and Goodness ? 

But how, if God knows neither anger nor 
vengeance, but only love, how has evil come 
into the world? Who, then, is the author of 
all the misery and suffering we behold on earth ? 
Thus asks the doubting Christian, suffering 
man, who knows not how to account for the 
existence of so much woe. If God is the 
Author of all things, is He not also the Author 
of evil? And how am I to reconcile this with 
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His Wisdom and Goodness, nay, even with His 
Justice ? 

What can I answer to this, poor doubter, 
other than in the entire universe there is no evil 
but sin? And sin is the work of man, spring- 
ing from that freedom with which God has 
endowed him, to will and to do right or wrong. 

Now, as in the Divine creation everything 1s 
just and good, all that is wrong and unjust, so 
to say, isolates itself; and when man wills evil, 
he feels the suffering that attends this dissocia- 
tion. This suffering, however, tends to reform 
and enlighten him, so that he may no longer 
act against God’s order of creation. And to 
God’s ordinances belong, not only the laws of 
nature around us, but also the laws within us. 

We are, therefore, ourselves the principal 
authors of our sufferings, by rushing, in our 
blind passions, headlong against the eternal 
and unyielding rules of creation. Thus a 
child is the author of its own pain, when, from 
ignorance, it wounds itself with dangerous 
weapons ; but the pain is the beneficent teacher 
of prudencé. -Again, a child is the author of 
its own suffering, when from wilfulness, diso- 
bedience, obstinacy, or thoughtlessness, it par- 
takes of things that are injurious to its health ; 
but this suffering is the beneficent inculcator 
of forethought and virtue. 

(To be continued.) 


From the Friend, (London.) 
BROOKFIELD SCHOOL, IRELAND. 
‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 


least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me.’”’—Martr. xxv. 40. 


Passing by the Ulster Railway from Belfast 
to Portadown, about half-way between Lisburn 
and the little town of Moira, the eye of the tra- 
veller is attracted by a cluster of neatly white- 
washed and substantial buildings, with stacks 
and farm premises on one side of them, and some 
well-tilled fields around ; the whole place indica- 
ting thrift and good management, refreshing to 
the sight amidst so much neglect andinattention 
to neatness for which [reland is proverbial. 

This is Brookfield School, an institution for 
the existence of which many have already had 
to thank the Almighty Disposer of events, and 
for Which it is hoped that many yet unborn 
will also gratefully commemorate the time, 
some thirty years ago, when it entered into the 
hearts of J. and H. Backhouse to suggest its 
foundation. 

It has within the last few years, and again 
within a few days, been my lot (my privilege) 
to see a good deal of this establishment, and 
also of the class of humble cottagers whose chil- 
dren are the objects of it; and I can truly say 
that there is no institution connected with the 
Society of Friends which I regard with deeper 
interest or more unmixed satisfaction. 
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I believe it only requires information as to 
this class of children, and as to the working of 
the institution, to enlist on its behalf the sym- 
pathies of those who love the truth as it is in 
Jesus, and who desire its prosperity in and 
through the humbler ranks in our Society. 
Dp This is my apology for the present letter, 
which I am addressing to the editors of both 
our periodicals. 

There are about 400 individuals registered 
on the lists of attenders of meetings, but not 
members, in this (Ulster) Quarterly Meeting; 
they are known here by the appellation of ‘“de- 
scendants ;” and most appropriate is the desig- 
nation, for they are generally the offspring or 
“descendants” of such as have forfeited their 
membership in days gone by, often through the 
operation of the discipline on marriage, or by 
et its exercise in a way which would now be con- 
' sidered harsh and arbitrary. 

The poor children and grandchildren have 
been and are the sufferers. Many of them, not 
ia connection by membership with any religious 
body, have had but a slight amount of care and 
oversight from ours, and have consequently 
been in a much neglected state as to religious 
4 instruction, and the refinements and decencies 

} of life, which rarely do constitute a part of re- 
ligious training. 

A large proportion of these poor people are 
small farmers, holding little plots of ground 
from one to twenty acres, at high rents and 
without capital, and under many other disad- 

2 vantages, and their social and physical condi- 
' tion is extremely low. 
f I have visited them all, or nearly all, in their 
| own habitations, and I am sure that none who 
B have not seen them at home can form a correct 
estimate of their condition. Often a cabin of 
two rooms suffices for the whole family; the 
chimney is in the centre, with a screen parallel 
with the front wall, and containing a small tri- 
angular window; this forms a chimney corner 
ij on the inner side, sheltered from the wind when 
i the door is open, as is most often the case. 
The floor is clay, the walls the same, and smoky 
thatch overhead ; no fire-place, but turf embers 
on the ground, with so large a chimney that 
the light is largely admitted from above. An 
iron rod with a sort of crane for the potato-pot 
—the one universal cooking utensil. The 
— cluster round, often a hen with her 
rood snugly basking in the warmth of the turf 
; fire ; the children with their bare feet and legs, 
BS and often miserably clad, and cowering also 
. round the fire, the legs purple from the effects 
of the scorching heat. A table of the most 
homely description, and a chair or two of the 
same kind, with sometimes a few deal shelves 
and a dresser for plates, &c., constitute the fur- 
niture of this apartment. The other is called 
“the room,” and contains beds in proportion to 
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the size of the family, a chest for clothing, and 
sometimes the churn, and a few chairs. Seldom 
a bit of mat or carpet, or anything but the 
earthen floor underfoot. 

Thus (and worse than thus) multitudes of 


Great Britain’s subjects are born and live and 


die; and (delightful the reflection amidst so much 


that is painful) many are thus prepared for the 
joys of heaven. Perhaps some of the most hal- 
lowed and blessed seasons of spiritual refresh- 
ment that I have known have been in these 
abodes of poverty ; the “ true riches” were that 
faith which overcomes the world, making all 
sunshine, and sweetening the bitter cup of suf- 
fering and destitution. 


And then comes the enquiry, “Who maketh 


thee to differ from another, and what hast thou 
that thou didst not receive ?” 


And the query also, with regard to such as 


belong to us by descent; do they not belong to 

us also in the providence of God, as claiming 

in the strongest manner our help, our sympa- 

thy, and our care, both with respect to tempo-— 
ral things and religious oversight? And are 

we not bound by every obligation to make res- 

titution for what may have been in some in- 

stances the result of a mistaken zeal or a secta- 

rian policy in days past? 
institution be more calculated to accomplis 

this imperative duty, this moral and religious 
obligation, than Brookfield School ? 


And could = 


It takes these dear children from the abodes 


of poverty, and often of wretchedness and ne- 
glect, and trains them for the occupation of 


places of respectability in the world and in the 


church. Every attention is paid to economy 
and frugality, and at a cost of about £12 per 
head they are neatly clothed, fed with homely 
yet sufficient food, taught all that is needful as 


to practical education, and employed—the boys 
in agriculture, and the girls in house-work; 
while, more than all, the principles of the Gos- 
pel are instilled into their youthful minds ; 
thus laying up the best of all foundations for 
the time to come, and, it may be, conferring a 
bless{ng upon them @d upon the community, 
of wkich eternity alone will reveal the results. 

While there are, and will be disappoint- 
ments, I can bear testimony to more than a few 
most comforting instances of this blessing rest- 
ing upon those who have had the privilege of 
an education at Brookfield School, and who are 
now living witnesses of the truth of the apos- 
tle’s words, “So laboring ye ought to support 
the weak, remembering the words of the Lord 
Jesus, how he said, ‘ It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” 

The institution has lately received a fresh 
stimulus through a bequest of £3000, left by 
W. Green for the establishment of a similar 
school, in a district not very far remote from 
Brookfield, supplying a considerable number of 
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the children now there, and which the Charity 
Commissioners have allowed to be applied to 
this school, as it embraces the object contem- 
plated by the donor, and there was not room 
for a second of the kind. 

“This money is to be invested, and the inte- 
rest, as far as it will go, appropriated to the 
education of twenty additional children, all of 
whom are already on the list for admission. 

£1200 has been raised by subscription among 
Friends in Ireland, to build the needful addi- 
‘ tional accommodation; but as the income al- 
ready falls short of the expenditure, and as the 
added income will at the most be only £150 

er annum, and the cost of twenty children will 
fe about £250, it is clear that the legacy, so far 
from excusing subscribers from their wonted 
contributions, will call for increased liberality, 
and I am well satisfied that, could Friends gen- 
erally be made fully acquainted with what some 
of us have seen as regards the institution and 
the objects of it, any amount of funds required 
fpr its successful operations would be placed at 
the disposal of the committee. 

In some districts which I have visited in 
this province, I have been told, at the close of 
a large public meeting, that nearly half of those 
= were more or less remotely connected 

y descent with our Society. 

Many of them are now among the Methv- 
dists, having taken refuge under what we es- 
teem to be a lower standard of Gospel truth, 
but, being upheld with greater zeal and faith- 
falness than our more spiritual one has been to 
us, it has afforded these poor children of toil a 
fellowship, ard a measure of religious help and 
comfort, which should have been offered them 
to a larger extent, and in a more attractive 
form, by us as a highly professing section of the 
Christian Church. 

And now seeing, according to my apprehen- 
sion, that if ever our light shines as in ancient 
days, it will be through the instrumentality of 
the poor of this world, rich in faith; and be- 
lieving that Brookfield School, more than any 
other of our institutions, is*calculated to attach 
this class of the community to us, and us to 
them, I venture most affectionately and earn- 
estly to recommend it to the liberal support of 
those who love our principles, and whom God 
has blessed with the opportunity and offered the 
privilege by temporal means of promoting his 
cause. JONATHAN GRUBB. 

Moyallen, 20th of Eleventh month, 1863. 


HOW GRACE CHANGES A MAN. 


All changes, truly, are not from bad to good, 
or good to better. They may be from good to 
bad, or from bad to worse. Moisture dims the 
polished blade, and turns its bright steel into 
dull, red rust; fire changes the sparkling dia- 
mond into black coal and grey ashes; disease 
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makes loveliness loathsome, and death converts 
the living form into a mass of foul corruption. 
But the peculiarity of grace is this, that like 
heaven it changes whatever is applied to it into 
its own nature. For as leaven turns meal into 
leaven, so Divine grace imparts a gracious 
character to the heart ; and this is what I call 
its assimilating element. Yet let there be no 
mistake. While the grace of God changes all 
who are brought in conversion under its influ- 
ence, it does not impart any new power or pas- 
sion, but works by giving to those we already 
have a holy bent; by impressing on them 
a heavenly character. For example, grace did 
not make David « poet, or Paul an orator, or 
John a man of warm affections, or Peter a man 
of strong impulses and ardent zeal. They were 


‘born such. 


The grace of God changes no more the nat- 
ural features of the mind than it does those of 
the body—as the negro said, it gave him a 
white heart, but it left him still, to use the lan- 
guage of another, the image of God carved in 
ebony. Be the meal into which that woman 
hides the leaven, meal of wheat, or meal of 
barley, it will come from her hands, from the 
process of leavening, from the fiery oven, cakes 
of the same grain. For it is not the substance 
but the character of the meal that is changed. 
Even so with the effect of grace. It did not 
give even Johr his warm affections; but it 
fixed them on his beloved Master—sanctifying 
his love. It did not give Dorcas a woman’s 
heart, her tender sympathy with suffering ; 
but it associated charity with piety, and made 
her a holy philanthropist. It did not give Paul 
his genius, his resistless logic, and noble orato- 
ry ; but it consecrated them to the cause of 
Christ—touching his lips as with a live coal 
from the altar, it made him such a master of 
holy eloqueuce that he swayed the multitude 
at his will, humbled the pride of kings, and 
compelled his very judges to tremble. It did 
not give David a poet’s fire and a poet’s lyre ; 
but it strung his harp with chords from heaven, 
and tuned all its strings to the service of re- 
ligion and the high praises of God. So grace 
ever works! It assimilates a man to the char- 
acter of God. It does not change the mental, 
but stamps it with the Divine image; and so 
assimilates all who have received Christ to the 
nature of Christ ; unless we have the same mind, 
more or less developed, in us that was in him, 
the Bible declares that we are none of His.— 
Dr. Thomas Guthrie. 


To escape the accusation of being desirous 
to be thought learned, or passing for scholars, 
abstain from any display of your learning, how 
great soever it may be. Seek not to appear 
wiser or more learned than the company you 
are with. And whatever you converse about, 
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let it be in an easy, natural, and unaffected 
manner. The manner of doing things is some- 
times more important than the things them- 
selves. If you have occasion to contradict 
anybody, or set them right from a mistake, 
avoid bluntly saying, “That is not so;” “I 
know better;” but rather express a belief that 
it is a mistake or misinformation; or ask the 
question, “Is it not thus, or so?” For though 
you may know a thing better than other peo- 
ple, yet it is displeasing to tell them so directly 
without something to soften it. And may you, 
who have this superior learning, or other useful 
qualifications, or possess riches or power, bear 
in mind that these can only render the posses- 
sor happy in proportion as he employs them to 
increase the happiness of others. They are 
instruments in his hands: the wants and help- 
lessness of mankind are the objects to which 
they are to be applied. Of their use, an ac- 
count is to be rendered. To what end designed, 
how they have been used, and what reckoning 
awaits them, are solemn reflections. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 16, 1864. 





We regret that our friends of other Yearly 
Meetings do not always send the “ Extracts ” 
in time for them to be read with interest. We 
have only just received the ‘“‘ Extracts” of 
New York Yearly Meeting, held in 6th mo. 
last, and think it too late to publish them. 





Frrenps’ Socrat Lyceum.—On Second- 
day evening, 12th month, 1863, an interesting 
Lecture was delivered by Caleb S. Hallowell, 
on “The Development of Science.” In con- 
nection with the remarks upon the necessity of 
encouraging the habit of observation in child- 
ren, the Lecturer cited this pertinent cir- 
cumstance! One of his scholars returning 
from school observed a meteor during sun-light, 
and noted precisely the point of appearance, 
course, and disappearance, by which, together 
with . corresponding observations by others, its 
distance above the earth was determined with 
unusual accuracy. 

On the evening of the 4th inst. the Lecture 
was delivered by Edward Parrish—Subject : 
‘Heating and Lighting.” In savage life the 
night is passed in sleep, but artificial heat and 
light are among the first wants of civilized life. 





The Lecturer spoke of the vast importance of 
our coal deposits, and of the introduction of 
coal as fuel, being within the memory of some 
of our citizens. In the combustion of wood 
the light emitted is the exact quantity received 
from the sun in growing. In the heating of 
our houses the social advantages of an open 
coal or wood fire were forcibly contrasted with 
the present popular system of using furnaces 
for the warming of our dwellings. 





An adjourned meeting on behalf of the Freed- 
man, was held on the 8th inst. The committee 
appointed at a former meeting to take into con- 
sideration our duties toward the Freed People 
of color, reported that the committee met, in 
conjunction with the one appointed at a similar 
meeting held in Green St. Meeting House, and 
agreed upon a preamble and constitution which 
were offered to the meeting. After much de- 
liberation they were adopted, and an Associa- 
tion was formed under the title of “ Friends’ 
Association for the aid and elevation of the 
Freedman.” 

A committee was then appointed to nominate 
thirty-two persons to serve as an Executive 
Committee, and after withdrawing for a short 
time, they presented a list of names which was 
accepted by the meeting. A large collecting 
Committee was named to receive and solicit 
contributions in money, goods, &c. Much was 
expressed which was calculated to increase our 
interest in these suffering people, who have just 
claims upon our time and means. 





Diep, on the 2d of 1st month, 1864, of diphtheria, 
Lizziz, daughter of the late Edmund and Phebe 
T. Hoopes, aged nearly 3 years. 

sciatic 

Tue “Women’s ASSOCIATION FOR THE RELIEF OF 
THE FreepMaN,” continues to meet every Third day 
afternoon, at Race St. Meeting House, (third story). 

Donations in goods, clothing, &c., directed to the 
Association, may be sent to Alfred H. Love, No, 212 
Chestnut Street. Contributions in money, to the 
Treasurer, Margaret A. Griscom, No. 1028 Arch St. 

Communications on the subject may be addressed 
to the Corresponding Secretary, Harriet E. Stockly, 
No. 1017 Cherry Street, Phila, 


It is not known where he who inveuted the 
plough was born or where he died; yet he has ef- 
fected more for the happiness of the world, than the 
whole race of heroes and conquerors, who have 
drenched it with tears and manured it with blood. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 
Votume X., New Senrizs, 
Commences on the lst of January next; therefore, 


Now is the time to Subscribe. 


Mechanics will find in the Scrzntivic American 
valuable information concerning their various 
Trades, and details of all the latest and best im- 
provements in Machinery, Tools and Processes. 

Inventors will find all necessary instructions how 
to secure Letters Patent for their inventions; also 
excellent illustrations and descriptions of all the 
principal inventions recently made in this country 
and in Europe; likewise an Official List of the claims 
of all Patents granted weekly at Washington, with 
numerous explanatory notes; also, discussions of 
questions concerning the Patent Laws of the United 
States, reports of trials incourt, with legal opinion, 
etc. 

Manufacturers will find illustrated articles descrip- 
tive of the most recently invented machines used in 
various manufacturing operations. 

_Engineers will find valuable descriptions of ail the 
best inventions connected with Steam Railroad, 
Marine, and Mechanical Engineering ; together with 
a faithful record of the progress of science in all these 
departments, both at home and abroad. 

Chemists will find details of recent discoveries 
made in Chemistry, and articles on the application 
of that science to all the Useful Arts. 

Agriculturists will find engravings and descriptions 
of all the best and most approved Farm Implements ; 
also, original or well-selected articles on matters 
relating to general Agriculture. 

All Classes of Readers will find in the Screnriric 
AMERICAN & popular resume of all the best scientific 
information of the day; and it is the aim of the pub- 
lishers to present it always in an attractive form, 
avoiding as much as possible abstruse terms. 

Subscribers should remit so as to have their sub- 
scriptions begin on the Ist of January, with the new 
volume. Those who preserve their numbers for 
binding have, at the end of the year, two handsome 
volumes of 416 pages each—832—with several 
hundred engravings. 

Terms of Subscription.—$3 for one year; $1 50 for 
six months ; $1 for four months; 20 copies ina Club 
can be had for $40. Subscribers in Canada should 
remit 25 cents extra, to pay postage. SpecMnen Copies 
sent free; also, gratis, a pamphlet of “ Advice to 
Inventors.” Address 

Mcnn & Co., Publishers, 
37 Park Row, New York City. 


The following conferences, to promote sub- 
scriptions to the proposed Boarding School, 
have been appointed : 

At the close of the Monthly Meetings 

of Woodbury, held-at upper Green- 

Wich........ ensenoanade snecaneenipnendees 
Pilesgrove, Woodstown 
Salem 

1 mo 28 

A general conference for Friends, within 
Western Quarter, will be held at London Grove, 
on 7th day morning, 2d mo. 6th, at 103 o'clock. 

Friends in these neighborhoods respectively 
are desired to spread the information, and in- 
vite general attendance. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Thirty-fourth Annual Report of the Female 
Association of Philadelphia, for the Relief of 
the Sick and Infirm Poor with Clothing. 


Another winter has nearly passed away, and 
although at its commencement the prospect 
before us was not so favorable as it has some- 
times been, yet the interest and activity of the 
members of the Association in the furtherance 
of its objects has continued unabated. The 
meetings have generally been well attended, 
and we have been’ able to continue our work 
almost as late in the season as in more prosper- 
ous times. To those who have assisted us with 
donations in money and goods, we offer our 
heartfelt thanks. Much of the money that is 
usually raised in the community for benevolent 
purposes, has, during the last two years, been 
absorbed in new and more popular charities, 
and our resources being thus curtailed, together 
with the great advance in the prices of goods 
we are obliged to purchase, has prevented our 
distributing as many garmenta as in some former 
years; notwithstanding this, 367 garments 
have been given to the needy; most of which 
have been made by women, who, from age or 
other physical inability, are prevented from 
procuring work elsewhere. The following is 
the report of the Treasurer: In addition to its 
receipts, a donation of trimmings was received, 
valued af $28 41. 


To Dividends on Bank Stock $63 00 
Subscriptions and donations.. 323 64 
$386 64 


3 


Bybalance due Treasu- 
9 05 
Cash paid for goods...318 21 
Cash paid for sewing..57 96 
——— 385 22 
Balance in Treasury.. 


Philada., 2nd mo. 28th, 1863. 


The above report was adopted by the Asso- 
ciation at the close of its labors last spring, and 
now that it has again entered upon its duties, 
it has increasing difficulties to encounter; the 
members, therefore, earnestly appeal to the 
benevolent, to aid them in carrying out a work 
which, experience has shown, is a blessing to a 
class of the poor that is not generally reached 
by other charities. 


ExizasetH A. Buntine, President, — 
38th and Walnut St., West Phila. 


EuizaBeTH J. Ferris, Treasurer, 
937 Franklin Street. 


Heten G. Lonastrets, Secretary, 
110 South 17th Street. 


Philada, 1st mo. 10th, 1864. 
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THE VALUE OF A LITTLE. 


Do thy little, do it well; 

Do what right and reason tell ; 

Do what wrong and sorrow claim, 
Conquer sin and cover shame. : 


Do tby little, though it be 

Dreariness and drudgery ; 

They whom Christ apostles made 

“ Gathered fragments” when he bade. 


Do thy little, never mind 

Though thy brethren be unkind ; 
Though the men who ought to smile, 
Mock and taunt thee for a while. 


Do thy little, never fear 

While thy Saviour standeth near; 
Let the world its javelins throw, 
On thy way undaunted go. 


Do thy little, God has made 
Million leaves for forest shade; 
Smallest stars their glory bring, 
God employeth everything. 


Do thy little, and when thou 
Feelest on thy pallid brow, 

Ere has fled thy vital breath, 

Cold and damp the sweat of death, 


Then the little thou hast done— 
Little battles thou hast won, 

Little masteries achieved, 

Little wants with care relieved, 
Little words in love expressed, 
Little wrongs at once confessed, 
Little favors kindly done, ~ 

Little toils thou didst not shun, 
Little graces meekly worn, 

Little slights with patience borne—* 


These shall crown the pillowed head, 
Holy light upon thee shed ; 

These are treasures that shall rise 
Far beyond the smiling skies. 


These to thee shall all be given 
For thy heritage in heaven. 
These shall all perfume the air, 
When the spirit enters there. 


Yet they still will linger here, 
And thy name shall long endear, 
For a legacy shall be 

In their deathless memory. 


ce 
THE MYSTIC UNION. 
BY W. H. HOLCOMBE. 


A light of glory to our feet benighted ! 
A voice of resurrection to the dead ! 
E’en as the Father to the Son united, 
So shall ye be to Christ, your living head. 


What does it mean? In these poor hearts of ours 
Can the Omniscient a sojourner be, 

As sunbeams nestle in the souls of flowers, 
Or angels come to sleeping infancy ? 


Ah, yes! Rejoice, ye contrite, broken-hearted ! 
His holy presence dissipates your sin ; 

Remember how the raging storm departed 
From the lone ship when Jesus slept therein. 


Oh! let His love, a sacred fire out-going, 
Consume each molten image from our sight; 

And be our spirits to his truth in-flowing 
Transparent as the diamond is to light! 
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Itis the soul which makes its own external ; 
All things are outbirths from her inmost sphere; 

Sunshines of peace on landscapes ever vernal, 
And wastes of winter come alike from her. 


The love of God—the fealty which we owe Him, 
Grafted upon our hearts and fruitful there, 
Will make the outward life a noble poem, 
By making first the inner life a prayer. 


Is not the holy, beautiful Ideal, 
The father of dur hope and joy and love, 
Which comes incarnate in the grosser Real, 
Remoulding pt by patterns from above 7, 


Joy springs from sorrow, virtue from temptation, 
And daily death is but a happier birth ; 

Then comes our Sabbath of regeneration, 
Uniting heaven forevermore with earth. 


——____-+~0e- 


From the British Friend. 


REMARKABLE HONESTY. 
To the Editor of The British Friend. 
Newcastle, 11th Month 13th, 1863. 

In looking over my dear father’s manuscripts, 
since his decease, I found this interesting ac- 
count, which I thought may prove instructive 
to thy readers, and will pay perusal.—Thine 
truly, GrorGe RIcHARDSON. 

Ruta Fottows was a minister in good es- 
teem, she had little if any school learning, her 
husband procured a seanty livelihood by basket 
making ; they lived at Custle Donington, and 
during the time they had a young family to 
provide for; they suffered many privations in 
these days of poverty. She met with much 
kindness from her friends, by whom she was 
much esteemed. On one occasion a Friend of 
Nottingham sent her as a present a convenient 
but old fashioned chest of drawers; on being 
brought home it was found they could not be 
set anywhere in Ruth’s humble dwelling, being 
too high for her room. The village joiner was 
therefore*applied to, who undertook to reduce 
the chest to the dimensions of her room ; in 
performing this he discovered a secret drawer 
in which a considerable sum of money was 
found in a parcel, addressed “ For my daugh- 
ters.’ Ruth’s first care was to send the money 
to the Friend who had given her the chest; 
the Friend, however, said the money did not be- 
long to her, and therefore she would have noth- 
ing to do with it, and returned it to Ruth. In 
this dilemma her neighbors endeavored to per- 
suade her she might safely use the money her- 
self, the Friend having disclaimed it, and no 
other claimant being known. To this Ruth 
Follows replied: ‘Ah! but I keep a court of 
conscience every night; and the judge says 
keep it not.” On further inquiry, it appeared 
the Friend had purchased the chest many years 
before at an auction sale. After much inqui- 
ry the auctioneer was found out, and on re- 
ferring to his books it was discovered the chest 
was part of some household furniture belonging 
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to a deeeased person, whose family were left in 
indigent circumstances : with this information 
an advertisement was put in the newspaper, and 
two old women at length were discovered in a 
neighboring workhouse, who were satisfactorily 
proved to be the children ofthe deceased owner 
of the drawers, and were supposed to be the 
two “daughters” for whom the money Was 1n- 
tended : and to them honest, persevering Ruth 
cheerfully restored it: and they in gratitude 
presented her with a few pounds out of it. 


From the Sunday School Times. 


“UNTO THE THIRD AND FOURTH GENERA- 
TION. 


In no case do we see: a more remarkable il- 
lustration of the truth which so many cavil at, 
of the “ inquity of the fathers being visited on 
their children,” than in the case of intemper- 
ate parents. 

A remarkable instance of this might be seen 
abgut thirty years ago, in an old New England 
town. An old man of nearly one hundred 
years died in the place, who had always been 
in the habit of taking his daily glass, and had 
sweetened a portion for his little children as 
they grew up around him. Half of the old 
man’s large family of sons and forty of his 
descendants had he seen go down to a drunk- 
ard’s grave. ‘One son, who had professed re- 

-ligion, found the old taste too strong, was ex- 
communicated, and lived for years a miserable 
drunkard. 

Near him lived another old neighbor, who 
was always a strong temperance man. Of his 
one hundred descendants all were temperate 
persons. Oh, what different legacies to hand 
down to one’s children’s children. Yet the 
first was only a moderate drinker. Alas, that 
isno security. The children are quite sure to 
goa step farther. 

An old friend, who has for years retired from 
business, has mourned over the wreck of three 
sons whose prospects for life seemed very flat- 
tering. Established in business, with abun- 
dant capital, in a place where the old family 
name was known ana honored, he hoped to see 
them take the position in society he and his 
brothers had held before them. But first the 
eldest, and then the second son, went down to 
drunkards’ graves, and the yougest bids fair to 
to follow them. The secret of it all might 
have been found in the choice wine-cellar, 
Which formed such an important part of the 
family mansion. Though but temperately in- 
temperate himself, they acquired the taste 
earlier, and without the restraints which pov- 
| had thrown around their father’s boyhood 
and early manhood, their course was rapidly 
downward. 

Ah, teach your children, from their earliest 
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years, to shun, as they would a viper, the most 
distant approaches to that fountain of fire. 
Guard them well from the many pleasant, 
flowery paths which lead so surely to it. Let 
your example and teachings point all in an op- 
posite direction, and you shall doubtless find 
that a covenant-keeping God will show his 
mercies of restraining grace to your descend- 
ants, down to the third and fourth generations. 


“TOVE ME, LOVE MY CAT.” 
BY W. KIDD, AUTHOR OF “BRITISH SONG BIRDS,” ETO. 


Having had my say about my dear little 
friends the Birds, let me now bestow a few 
generous thoughts upon their natural enemy, 
the cat. I say generous, feeling how dangerous 
it would be to discuss such a subject with a 
prejudiced mind. “ Fair play is a jewel ;” and 
“ Love me, love my cat,” if not so favgrite an 
adage as “ Love me, love my dog,” is neverthe- 
less quite as much to be respected. I will 
make no enemies among the gentle sex, if I 
can help it. 

It may here be asked, parenthetically, “Ought 
birds and cats to be kept together under one 
roof? Is it safe to leave them together?” As 
a rule, I answer, decidedly not. There are, as 
we all know, exceptional cases, where they do 
live harmoniously together ; but Nature ought 
never to be thoughtlessly trifled with. Birds 
regard catg as their deadly foes, and cats regard 
birds as their lawful prey. Why, then should 
we seek to associate them? Cats are as open 
to temptation as their owners, and not, I appre- 
hend, more qualified to resist it under trying 
circumstances. A hungry cat, a lively bird, 
and a snug opportunity—fearful odds these, 


very ! ' 
tt is undeniable that cats have acquired a bad 
name; but much has been said, and perhaps 


yet remains to be said, per contra. I find the 
following in an old book entitled “ An essaie on 
the Householde Cat.” It is, I think, much to 
the purpose :—“ It has been said that the cat, 
hina a fond creature, will scratch you if 
you provoke or teaze her. Now, will not a 
woman do the same thing? And yet we can- 
not helpe loving her. Let bothe be used kynd- 
lie then, and their claws will not be employed 
against us. Remember, ‘ Love begetteth love.’ ” 
The book containing this sound advice was put 
forth in 1714. 

Cats are considered by many people to be a 
part of their household furniture. They are 
looked upon as “necessary evils,” and are 
rather tolerated than admired. Rats and mice 
will infest our houses ; therefore, cats must be 
kept to destroy or banish them. They regard 
them as useful animals, nothing more. Others 
make companions of their cats, pamper them, 
and spoil them. Some few form a proper esti- 
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mate of their value, and, whilst admiring them, 
keep them jm their proper places. These last, 
in my opinion, are wisest of the whole. Gri- 
malkin may occasionally be made much of; but 
the practice shoukd be an exception, not the 
rule. Inordinate affections lavished on dogs, 
or cats, are to be deprecated. 

_ The common domestic cat (Felis domestica) 
is of true tiger origin, as we may see at & 
glance. Her natural disposition stands fully | The answer is ready. Nine-tenths of them are 

developed in her expressive countenance. Look | nearly starved. Watch the doors of your neigh- 

at ‘her eyes, her ears, her mouth, her well-| bors’ houses, when you hear the man coming 

trimmed whiskers, her teeth—indeed, her head | up with his barrow of cat’s meat. Mark the 

and speaking face altogether; and while you| effect produced by that man’s stentorian voice 

are studying her character, mark how she is|on the physique of those wretched cats, ex- 

studying yours. Deceive her, if you can! No, | hausted expectants of that conventional ha’ porth 

no, she is the better physiognomist of the two, | of hors@flesh impaled on a wooden skewer. See! 

and can intuitively feel what sort of a position | the door is open. Out they fly! Do look at 

she is to hold in your establishment. She either |those stiff, upright, waving tails, towering high 

fears yqp, despises you, or obeys you, from ajin air! The cats have heard the welcome 

sense of duty. Her regard for you lingers. |sound of “ Me-at!” long before it reached your 

Her general character is that of thorough in-|ear. One, two, or three cats—this dab of 

dependence. She goes in for a very large|‘‘ me-at” too often feeds them all. I learnt 

share of self-love, and invariably acts according | this, in confidence, from one of the purveyors 

to circumstances. She can hate bitterly, and | of barrow meat. ‘“ They gives these poor hanni- 

sometimes she can love truly, as I shall present- | mals,” said he, “a dab of ‘ me-at,’ just by way 

ly show. She is, moreover, cunning and artful. | of a relish: it is to last ’em twenty-four hours. 

“ Pussy ” is of thoroughly selfish principles. | If they wants more, they has to make it up 
She considers it an act of paramount duty to| with mice.” “ Has they, indeed!” mused I; 
live for her own sweet self. She has a cold| “then, if mice do not turn up, my larder or 
heart, and is unstable in her affections. Rub/| poultry-yard must suffer, suppose.” So much 
her the wrong way, or not in the right place, | in extenuation of the faults of these wandering 
and she will scratch you. She always chooses| minstrels. Let me hold the scale of justice 
a warm berth on the hearth-rug, and if you at-}with an even hand—‘ Hunger is a sharp 
tempt to remove her, she ceases purring, and | thorn.” 
will sulk for a week. Sometimes she willleave} Cats thus treated can never love their homes; 
you, without permission, for a whole fortnight, | neither can they feel any real attachment to 
and return home as if nothing had happened, | their reputed owners. They consider ,them- 
looking demure as a Jesuit. Now you find her | selves licensed to become rovers, and are (let 
peeping into every cupboard in the house ;| us try to believe) what they are, from circum- 
presently she is in the coal cellar, staring at you| stances. If they steal at home, to satisfy the 
most mysteriously with those two great glassy | cravings of hunger, they are beaten and driven 
eyes of hers. In every case she is creeping] out. Henceforward, they become fugitives and 
about stealthily and noiselessly. And see, there | vagabonds. ‘“ Poor Pussy!” That suspicious 
she is now, looking down upon us from the | look, that noiseless, stealthy crawl, that hungry 
house-top. No wonder, if anything goes wrong | eye, telling of a gnawing stomach—these are 
or is missed, that all should be laid to the| not the characteristics of a naturally bold, in- 
charge of the cat! I can trace many very| dependent animal. No. We see before us a 
extraordinary losses, in years gone by, to “ the | wretched creature under the wastings of con- 
cat.” Tea, sugar, wine, and even ardent spirits, | stant and cruel want, and in continual dread of 
have disappeared in quantities—all, I was told, | being killed if caught in the act of satisfying 
under feline agency. the cravings of nature. That the name of these 

I would here remark that the cat is a very | outcasts is “legion,” every neighborhood near 
handsome, well-formed animal, and that she is | London, and other large cities and towns, cal 
a model of cleanliness. Her personnel is at all| painfully attest. The sooner they are destroyed, 
times unexceptionable. She is never happy ex- | the better for them and for everybody else. 
cept when perfectly smooth, sleek, and glossy. 
Such pride is truly commendable. 

The common complaints brought against the 
feline tribe are these: They will not stay at 
home, as honest members of a family should 
do. They are forever in your neighbor's 


garden, rooting up his favorite flower-seeds and 
choice plants, or worrying his birds. They do 
not stop here : no, they rob your larder, if they 
can getachance. Often, too, have I detected 
them walking, or skulking, off with a live 
chicken or tender duckling from my poultry. 
yard. Who shall say from what distance these 
cats come ? perhaps miles. 

What is it that make cats stray away so? 





It is a great matter for a man to learn how 
to rest himself without being idle, and to make 
his necessary repose subservient to the glory of 
God. 
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From the New York Independent. 
THE MARKET WOMAN OF SAN DOMINGO. 
BY FRANCES D. GAGE. 


I spent some weeks in the spring of 1857 in 
the city of San Domingo. I might say, the 
grand old city with propriety, because of its 
imposing ruins, barricaded castles, dark and 
gloomy monasteries, towering cathedrals, and 
vine-hung walls, al] tumbling into decay, and 
showing how time, war, and neglect have been 
working their way into what was once deemed 
so strong and indestructible. 

Grand, too, in its store of old memories 
legends, and traditions, and its historic records 
of more recent date, so full of the tragic that 
they have been christened by a world’s consent, 
“The Horrors of San Domingo,” and their 
very name sends the blood curdling through 
the veins, and tightens the breath as if an 
awful presence were crushing us. 

The only hotel in this grand old city, at the 
time of our visit, was announced as the 
“ Hotel du Commerce” by a modern sign- 
board painted in blue and gold, and sitting 
stiff and firm under a beautiful “ Cordon” cut 
in white marble that surrounded the arched 
entrance to the old ruin. 

This house was said to have been in the long 
ago the priests’ palace, and appended to the 
monastery of San Francisco, that towered 
above all other buildings on the highest point 
of land within the walls. Immediately at its 
back, the buildings were united by a range of 
one-story tenements, presenting an unbroken 
wall to the street, and opening to an inner 
court, which is the style of many old Spanish 
towns. 

The wing of this building nearest the 
church was a gallery sixty feet long, inclosed 
between high walls of coral rock, three feet in 
thickness. It was now divided into bedrooms 
by partitions of cloth, or fine boards eight feet 
high, leaving the whole upper part of the build- 
ing open, giving to every dweller beneath the 
unobstructed privilege of examining every roof 
and rafter, with all their accumulations of 
mold, mildew, and cobweb. 

Such rafters! Solid mahogany logs squared 
to eight inches, and bound with corresponding 
strength. At the eaves each one rested on the 
shoulders of an Indian girl cut in marble. 
Time and decay had done their work there too, 
for only one entire figure was left to tell of the 
ast. 

A world of significance was concentrated in 
that crouching figure, clasping her knees with 
her hands and looking out from among her long 
waving masses of hair with upturned eyes, as 
if she was uttering her prayer for the deliver- 
ance of her people from the crushing weight 
of the Spanish yoke. 
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It was said that this was thegroof under 
which Columbus took refuge from his foes— 
ing under the cordon and for a time defy- 
ing the fierce jealousies of Bobadilla and , 
Ovando. Whether true or no, I cannot now 
spend time to investigate. Be it as it*may, it 
was a pleasant romance to suppose myself 
lodging within the same walls that had sheltered 
the illustrious discoverer, in the days of his 
deepest tribulation and suffering. 

But how I run on! It was not of the old 
castle, its walls, or inmates, that I sat me down 
to write, but of the Market-woman of St. 
Domingo. “Do not suppose that this city, which 
hid away among its gloomy old galleries and 
ruins nine thousand inhabitants, had but one 
market woman. There were hundreds every 
morn at sunrise seated round the edges of the 
public square before our hotel, clamggous for 
patronage and as anxious to sell their guana- 
haroes, cipotes, and mespells, as any market 
woman of our own country. It was curious to 
see upon what a small capital they could set 
up business in that land of perpetual sunshine, 
and what piles of “ pajotets” it required to 
buy a melon or a pine-apple—for Santana’s 
money in those days was as worthless as Con- 
federate Scrip, and ten Spanish paper dollars 
(pajotet) would only purchase one pine-apple 
worth five cents. 

One bright morning in May I stood chaffer- 
ing, using the little Spanish I knew, with an 
old negress, who was using all the Americano 
she knew to sell me six beautiful oranges, 
when I was startled by hearing some one in 
good round English say : 

“Good morning, madame.” 

I replied “Good morning,” and turned to 
see who had spoke so pleasantly—for the voice 
and familiar words in that strange place stirred 
me with emotion. 

“This is a sweet morning, madame.” 

“ Tt is indeed, and made all the more pleas- 
ant by meeting one with whom I can exchange 
familiar words, May I ask where you learned 
to speak them? 

I put this question. because there were un- 
mistakable evidence’s on the woman’s face that 
European and African blood were mingled in 
her veins. She was tall, symmetrical, almost 
white, with hair glossy and wavy, and black as 
(not a raven’s wing), but as the diamonds of 
the coal mine, apn Senin to light and flash- 
ing the hues of the rainbow in the sun. Un- 
like those about her, her head was unturbaned, 
and her hair was gorgeous. 

There was a strange-wild look in her piercing 
eye, and something in her face that made one 
shudder. What was it? 

Before I had time to answer this question to 
my own mind, she replied to the first, as to her 
native land. 
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“Tn thes nited States, madam, I learned it.” 

“ Ay, that is my country,” and I held out 
my hand for a friendly recognition. ‘ And 
where did you live in the States ?” 

“In the city of Baltimore. I was born 
there, and brought to this island when I was 
nine years old, with the colony that came in 
1824.” 

She hed solved the mystery. It was the 
blending of youth and mid age, and a record of 
wrong written in every line of her still youth- 
ful and beautiful face, that gave that look. 

Noticing my puzzled expression, she asked, 

“Do you know of Baltimore ?” 

“ Oh yes.” 

“Do you?” she said eagerly. “Maybe you 
would not like to tell me about Baltimore !” 

She lifted her eyes pleadingly. 

“ Oheyes,” I replied, “I would like to tell 
you all I know about the great city.” 

“7 have never seen any one to ask since I 
left there,” was her response. ‘ But what of 
Baltimore ?”’ 

I told her of its growth in wealth and 
power, its monuments and public works, its 
great railroad, ete. 

She heard me quietly to the end, and then, 
with a disappointed look, she said : 

“Not that, not that. Will you be angry if 
I ask you. about something else ?” 

On my signifying that I certainly would not, 
she dropped her tall head till the glossy 
waves of her hair almost touched my cheek, 
and hissed rather than whispered these terrible 
words ¢ 

“When I lived in Baltimore they used to 
sell people like me. My mother was my mas- 
ter’s child, and J was his daughter. My mother 
angered him; and he sold her—my beautiful 
mother, to work in the rice swamps of Georgia, 
and sent me here to pine alone. Are they 
doing that thing now?” 

“ Doing that thing now,” I replied, “just as 
they did then.” 

She raised herself erect, her dark eyes 
flashed like lightning, and, lifting her hands 
above her head in an attitude of supplication, 
she cried out, as if pierced to the soul : 

“Oh God! Oh God! Doing that wicked- 
ness all these years! why dost thou not send 
war, and plague, and famine, and smite the 
wickedness of that peo le till not one stone be 
left upon another! Oh God! doing that 
wtihelain all these years!” 

Her cry drew down upon her a hundred 
eyes.. Some one stepped between us-—and 
when I turned to look the market woman was 


e. 

ai bought no oranges that morning. Night 
had settled at early dawn upon my spirit. 
Above, below, at the right and at the left, 
there was only darkness and gloom. I sought 
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the remotest room in the old ruin, wondering 
if that woman’s prayer would ever be granted, 
wondering if my own beloved country would 
awake from its nightmare sleep of slavery, ere 
the curse should fall, and set myself to jot 
down the event in my diary, and from its 
notes I now pen this tale. 

Is the ey to be fully answered ere our 
people yield ? Will the best blood of the 
natiog flow like rivers, and fire, pestilence, and 
war sever and blight us as they did San 
Domingo—leaving everywhere only ruin and 
desolation—ere we 

Cease to do “ that wickedness,” 
And “let all the oppressed go free.” 





THE WEATHER LAST WEEK. 
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ANCIENT WRITING MATERIALS. 
(Concluded from page 701.) 


Parchment being somtimes very scarce, the 
copyists of the middle ages adopted the plan of 
taking old manuscripts of that material, scratch- 
ing out their contents, and penning them over 
again with some more recent production.— 
These were called palimpsests ; and very fre- 
quently the recent writing was some fabulous 
story of a detail of the miracles of some pious 
saint, for the conveyance of which worthless 
trash to posterity, valuable works had been 
erased. Numbers of these may be found in 
the National Library of France and in the Va- 
tican; in many instances, the new writing has 
totally effaced the old, but sometimes the orig- 
inal has resisted all the efforts of washing or 
erasing ; and in this way have been recovered 
invaluable manuscripts of the Holy Scriptures 
and classic literature. This practice was 80 
common in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, that if the books of that age are exam- 
ined, there will be found as many written on 
erased as on new parchment. 

In the library of the Vatican, just alluded 
to, are some very old parchment manuscripts ; 
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one roll, two hundred and seventeen feet long, 
and thirty-three inches broad, contains the 
Pentateuch in Hebrew, attributed to the ninth 
century ; while another, supposed to be even 
older than the fourth century, is a copy of 
Virgil, written in capitals, on nine hundred 
folio pages. 

These palimpsests, and the copying of an- 
cient books, were the work principally of 
monks, in whose religious houses one room, 
called a scriptorium, was particularly set apart 
for that purpose.. Their mode of writing 
varied not only in ‘character, but in legibility, 
some aiming at a swift handwriting, the tachy- 
graphoi ; others at a clear fair hand, the /a/li- 
graphoi. Though generally the work of monks, 
men of rank did not occasionally disdain to de- 
vote their leisure to copying books; and Mon- 
tianucon tells us that in the lists of copyists 
are many of the names of the nobles of the 
‘Constantinopolitan empire. A certain feeling 
of being employed in a good work seems to 
have impelled the writers to prosecute the task 
of copying out these parchments, since they 
generally finished by saying: ‘This book, 
copied by M. R., for the benefit of his soul, 
was finished in the year, ete. May the Lord 
think upon him.’ At other times, an anathema 
was pronounced at the end of the book against 
any who should alter or falsify it, as we see in 
Revelation; much in the same way as the 
Mohammedan places the name of God at the 
beginning of a book, in the belief that the 
reverence inspired by the name will afford pro- 
tection to everything on which it appears. 
The form of books seems to have been origin- 
ally square ; the sheets were folded into three 
or four plies, and stitched separately ; they 
were then fastened together much in the same 
manner as is practised in the present day, and 
were covered with linen, silk, or leather. 
Sometimes the page was undivided, at others, 
it contained two, or even three columns. In 
the earlier days, punctuation there was none, 
and each word was joined to the other, no sep- 
aration existing between them. Many of the 
books were brilliantly illuminated with gold 
and silver, blue and vermillion, and must have 
been made the subject of devout and untiring 
energy, before the writer could have evolved 
the flowery initials, figures, and ciphers which 
grace the margins of the book, and the com- 
mencement of paragraphs. 

As long as books were written on scrolls of 
parchment, it was usual to have a cylinder or 
staff attached, round which to roll them, in the 
same way as we do with maps. The parch- 
ment was written on but one side, and at each 
end of the cylinder wasa nob or ball, often 
carved or adorned with ivory, gold, and pre- 
cious stones, by which to roll up the scroll. 
In the East, it was customary to incase these 


rolls in an elegant cover or wrapper, and to in- 
scribe on it a title indicating the general tenor 
of their contents. 

Manuscripts are occasionally to be met with 
printed on human skin—these are either Mex- 
ican or Peruvian. One of the former is to be 
met with in the library of Vienna, beautifully 
executed in colored figures, and a second in the 
library at Dresden, containing a fragmentary 
history of the Incas of Peru. 

Another material on which books used to be 
executed was vellum, but so expensive was 
this substance, that it has been estimated that 
probably not more than two or three thousand 
works were ever issued on this fabric. Of the 
date of its first use, we are uncertain; buta 
very beautiful specimen of it, in the shape of a 
Roman breviary, printed at Venice in 1473, 
may be met with in the Advocates’ Library at 
Edinburgh. This is a large folio volume, con- 
sisting of four hundred and one pages of the 
finest vellum, thin, and beautifully white, 
The printing, which is done in red and black 
ink, the former unglazed, the latter shining 
like varnish and extremely deep in color, is so 
smoothly and sharply executed, that it may 
compare with any of our copperplate-printing 
of the present day. Other works, however, of 
a much older date, printed on this material, 
are to be met with on the continent ; as copies 
of Pliny and Justin in the library of Gét- 
tingen, belonging to the thirteenth century; 
but more particularly the Codex Aureus in the 
library of Stockholm, a copy of the Evangel- 
ists, written on purple vellum, alleged to be as 
old as the ninth century, and deriving its name 
from the large number of letters of gold inter- 
spersed through its pages. “This, too, is in its 
turn surpassed by an imperfect copy of the 
Evangelists, deposited in the library of Upsal, 
written in gold and silver letters on vellum, 
and ascribed to Ulphilas, bishop of the Goths, 
who flourished under the Emperor Valens, 
about the year 370. 

That fabric which immediately preceded and 
led to the employment of linen or cotton rags in 
the manufacture of paper, was the Charla bom- 
bycina, or cotton-paper, often improperly called 
silk-paper, which appears to have been used in 
Greece and the East as early as the ninth cen- 
tury, soon after the time that the manufacture 
of papyrus had been almost wholly destroyed 
by the irruption of the Saracens. The manu- 
facture of this paper still continues in the East, 
where a very pretty fabric is made of it; and 
old copies of the Evangelista, printed on this 
substance, as early as the ninth century, may 
be met with in some of the continental li- 
braries. 

In the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
mills for the manufacture of paper, from linen 
and cotton rags, were erected on the continent 
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from whence this branch of industry rapidly 
spread to our own country, and very soon 
vellum, parchment, and papyrus became obso- 
lete in the hands of the printer, and were re- 
moved as curiosities to the shelves of the li- 
brarian. 

We cannot close this description of the ma- 
terials of ancient books without mentioning 
two rare curiosities in biblical construction. 
One which was neither written nor printed, 
entitled The Passion of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
with figures and characters composed in no ma- 
terial, was made of the finest folio vellum, in 
which all the letters were cut out; anda leaf 
of blue paper being inserted between each 
pagé, it was read as easily as if it had been 
printed. We are told that this singular work 
was so highly valued by Rudolph II. of Ger- 
many, that he offered 11,000 ducats for it. It 
once belonged to the family of the Prince de 
Ligne, and is still supposed to be in France, 
though probably an English production, from 
its bearing the royal arms of England. 

Perhaps, however, the most singular mate- 
rial for book-making ever proposed was that 
suggested by Signior Castagnatta, and partially 
carried out by Professor Burkman of Bruns- 
wick—asbestos. It was proposed to make the 
leaves and boards of this substance, the latter 
somewhat thicker than the former, to sew the 
work with asbestos thread, and print the con- 
tents in letters of gold, so that the whole being 
totally indestructible, would merit the appella- 
tion of the Book of Eternity. 

A word or two on the subject of pens. and 
* ink as used by the copyists ‘and ancient writers. 
Apart from the style already alluded to, and 
which was not so much employed for writing 
as etching or engraving, the common pen of 
the ancients, called a calamus, was made from 
a reed of the Nile. Not but that the suitable- 
ness of quills for writing was known, but pre- 
ference was shown for the calamus made from 
the reed. Occasionally, the calamus was made 
of gold or silver, but these were used only by 
people of rank. The usual accompaniments 
of the calamus on the writing-desk of the copy- 
ist were a knife to trim the pen, compasses for 
measuring the distances between the lines, and 
scissors for cutting the paper. 

The Greeks and Romans greatly surpassed us 
in the variety and hue of their inks—black, 
red, purple, blue, green, gold, and silver being 
all found in the ancient manuscripts and works. 
The black, which in most of the old writings 
has become tawny or deep red, or sometimes 
vermillion—not faint and yellow, as with us— 
has occasionally, even fn those of a great age, 
retained its pristine gloss and darkness, but 
it is supposed that in that case it has contained 
either powdered burned ivory or hard wood 
mixed with gum, which has formed a pigment 
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thicker, no doubt, and less fluent than our 

modern ink, but much more durable. The 

lighter kind of black, again, is believed to have 

been the black liquor taken from the cuttle- - 
fish_— Chambers’ Journal. 


Remember that thou art not more indebted 
to thy parents for thy nature, than for their 
love and care.—Penn. 


ITEMS. 

PouriFicaTiIon oF AIR BY THE VAPORIZATION OF 
Water—lIn a communication to the Academy of Sci- 
ences at Paris, M. Morin states that during his studies 
on ventilation his attention was especially drawn to 
the arrangements of the British Houses of Parlia- 
ment made for purifying the air by steam, before per- 
mitting it to enter, both in winter and summer. He 
was led, in consequence, to attribute a salubrious 
effect in the air to the presence of watery vapor 
dissolved in the air; possibly due, like the rain in 
storms, to the development of a small quantity of 
electricity (conformably to the experiments of Saus- 
sure and Poullet), which modifies the air and pro- 
duces active oxygen, so efficient in destroying the 
emanations of decaying bodies and other effluvia. 
M. Morin accordingly caused experiments to be made 
at the Conservatoire des Arts, the results of which 
he considers to favor his opinion, and he according- * 
ly calls upon the medical profession and sanitary 
commissions to examine the question. 


An American Cottece In Torkey.—After & con- 
test of nearly two years with Ali Pasha, the bigoted 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, a college has been founded 
in Constantinople, which, if successful, will do much 
toward the regeneration of Turkey. It is designed 
to furnish a liberal collegiate education, to all clas- 
ses, and is wholly unsectarian. The highest insti- 
tution of instruction, in the Ottoman.Empire, do not 
rank with a New England high school. This new 
college was opened about two months ago, and thus 
far promises well. It was established by Christo- 
pher Robert, of New York, and is under the charge 
of Dr. Hamlin, the eminent American missionary. 


A REMARKABLE petrifaction of an entire tree was 
lately discovered in the Baltimore mine, at Wilkes- 
barre, Pa., by the miners, while blasting for coal. 
The piece of the trunk taken out weighs five thous 
and pounds, and still there remain the roots and top 
of the tree imbedded in the coal. There are also to 
be found in the same mine petrifactions of the cac- 
tus and other plants peculiar to a tropical climate. 


————— ~~ —— 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Firour axp Msat.—The Flour market is inactive, 
and the only sales for export were a few hundred 
barrels of choice superfine at $6 50, and $7 258 
7 50 for extra family. Small sales to the retailers 
and bakers at $6 25 to 7 72 for good superfine and 
extra brands; and $850 to1l for fancy, as in 
quality. Rye Flour is scarce, and commands $6 50. 
lo Corn Meal nothing doing. 

Grain.—There is little demand for Wheat. Small 
sales of red at $1 60 a1 65 per bushel. White at 


$1 804182. Rye commands $1 40. Corn is dull— 


holders ask $1 13 a1 14fordry yellow. Last sales 
of white at $1 10. Oats are steady at 85c, weight. 

Srzvs.—Cloverseed ranges from $8 00 to 8 25 per 
64 lbs. Old Crop sold at $7 50. Timothy is firm 
at $3 per bushel. Flaxseed is worth $3 15. 





